Col. Gaither: Seven years on Georgia’s frontier 
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Map, courtesy of the Library of Congress, that shows Georgia’s frontier in 1795. 


A new biography expands on previous writing on this blog about Henry Chew Gaither, a Revolutionary 
War captain of the First and Fourth Maryland Regiments. On the eve of the Battle of Brooklyn, he 
served as a witness for Daniel Bowie’s will. Unlike most Revolutionary War veterans, Gaither 


remained in the military after the war, serving two years in Ohio [2], seven years on the Georgian 
frontier, and two years in the Mississippi Territory as a U.S. Army officer. [3] In August 1792, Gaither, 
41 years old at the time, received nine pages of instructions for his service in Georgia from Secretary of 
War Henry Knox, telling him to obtain a “healthy” place for his troops, be cordial to the Spanish and 
Georgian governments, and avoid a “heated” incident with their governments. [4] 


Gaither was involved in many incidents in Georgian frontier [5] which involved the inhabitants of 
Georgia, the Creek Nation (Muskogee), and other indigenous nations. The Creek were divided into the 
Lower Creek, who intermarried with Whites, and the Upper Creek who were traditional and “less 
effected by European influences.” In one such incident, in the first months of 1793, inhabitants of 
Georgia’s upper frontier drove cattle to the fork of the Tallahatchie River. [6] Interpreter Timothy 
Bernard, a US Army major and the son of Timopochee Barnard, the chief of the Creek Nation, wrote 
Gaither, worrying that since the cattle would likely be driven away and killed by local indigenous 


people, including the Creek, bloodshed would result if the cattle were not withdrawn. [6] Despite this 
warning, Georgians continued to move cattle near the Tallahatchie River’s forks and the King of the 
Cussetah, part of the Creek Confederacy, blamed the Coweta, also part of the Confederacy, for stealing 
horses of Georgian inhabitants. [7] 


In April and May 1793, Gaither relayed reports to Knox of the robbery and murder of two Whites on 
the St. Mary’s River and that James Seagrove, the Agent/Ambassador to the Creek Nation demanded 
retribution from the Creek Nation. [8] Hoboithle Micco, the Halfway House King, of the Upper Creek, 
and his loyal warriors responded to Seagrove’s demand for the supposed Creek perpetrators to turn 
themselves over to the appropriate authorities with a call to kill Whites, resulting in Gaither telling 
Georgia militia officers to stand guard. [9] Despite this call from the Upper Creek, Bird King, a chief of 
the Creek Nation, told Gaither that the “bad” town of Halfway House King caused trouble and that the 
Creeks did not want war. [10] Bernard confirmed this to Gaither, saying that three-quarters of the Creek 
Nation favored peace but he feared that some White men would not discriminate between innocent and 
guilty Creek people in an attempt to enact retribution. [11] While it seemed, at the time, that blood 
spilled across the frontier meant a “general war with the Creek and Cherokee Indians,” Gaither was still 
told by Knox to take efforts to “calm every attempt to raise a storm.” [12] Ultimately a war didn’t break 
out, and a treaty was signed three years later, in 1796, between the Creek Nation and the United States, 
with Gaither as a witness. 


In mid-1794, Major General Elijah Clarke tried to launch an expedition to invade Spanish territory in 
Louisiana. [13] Letters show that Gaither, then established as lieutenant colonel commandant, was 
notified of this by Knox who told him to work with Georgia Governor George Matthews to suppress 
this “illegal combination of men.” Later, Clarke was apprehended after he refused to move his soldiers 
from the banks of the Oconee River, apparently in preparation for his expedition. [14] This incident 
was serious enough to merit concern from Secretary of Treasury Alexander Hamilton and have it 
addressed publicly by President George Washington. In May, Washington told members of the House 
and Senate about “certain hostile threats against territories of Spain in our neighborhood” and that the 
expedition, “projected against the Spanish dominions,” was relinquished. If Clarke’s expedition had 
succeeded, it is possible that Spain may have not signed Pinckney’s Treaty the following year which 
dropped duties on “American trade passing through New Orleans” and voided “Spanish guarantees of 
military support...to Native Americans in the disputed region.” This treaty ended the supposed 
instigation of indigenous nations such as the Cherokee by “Spanish agents” in earlier years and served 
as a motivation for White settlers to continue their expansion westward. [15] 


Our story ends by tying together loose ends. In 1800, Gaither was ordered to replace Senior Army 
Officer James Wilkinson at Fort Adams, on the Mississippi River, where Gaither served as a witness to 
a Treaty with the Choctaw in 1801 and gave a valedictory address to soldiers at the Fort the same year, 
until 1802, when he was honorably discharged. [16] In 1811, Gaither died at the age of 61, dying ona 
plantation in present-day Washington, D.C. owning a few enslaved Blacks, and a funeral procession in 
Washington, D.C. which had much fanfare. [17] As for the indigenous nations, they didn’t fare as well. 


The Creek were defeated at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend in 1814 by Andrew Jackson, forcing them to 
acquiesce much of their land, and were forcibly removed in the brutal ‘Trail of Tears,’ along with other 
indigenous peoples. In the end, it is clear that Gaither was part of a history of indigenous people in 
North America and a post-revolutionary early republic. 


— Burkely Hermann, Maryland Society of the Sons of American Revolution Research Fellow, 2016. 
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